CHAPTER VIII

THE DEVOTED WORKER

The great idealist with his sky-robes spun out of Iris's
woof, becomes violently disillusioned at the utter dis-
harmony between the ideal and the reality in this sordid
world. Wordsworth joined the French Revolution as a
robust optimist, believing that the Revolution would be a
great forward-stride in the liberation of liberty and that
France, the laboratory of political experiments, would
give the world a great example. But the radiant hopes
and aspirations that he entertained regarding it, com-
pletely evaporated,, when France became a veritable
maelstrom, and he stood face to face with "this portentious
man-devouring sphinx". The mental paradise of order
and equilibrium with which he had surrounded himself,
was outraged, and the psychic shock was all the more
disconcerting, because he had never dreamt that the
Revolution would be a history piece of the massacre of
the innocents. In this state of spiritual chaos, he turned
to Nature and only in Nature, could he find true liberty
which obeys the eternal laws.

- This happens to every idealist, and Vijaykrishna,
the" great Promethean, was no exception. Before his
very eyes, he found ugliness and squalor in the arena of the
Samaj. For a time he led a singularly happy life in the
Samaj, but with the lapse of time, when the Brahmo
brotherhood and amity seemed to be lost for ever, and the
Samaj ceased to be a temple of peace, the red-hot zeal
with which he had plunged in -its service, was on the
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